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Vol, IV, No. 10.] Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. [New York, Oct., 1873. 

54 § Elias Durand.— The death of Elias Durand deserves some 
notice at the hands of the Club, not only because he was an active 
promoter of our science, but because he was a long-time friend of 
Doctor Torrey. 

Mr. Durand was born in Mayence, France, June 25, 1794, and 
died on the 15th of August of the present year. He was, therefore, 
in the 80th year of his age. He served in the medical corps of the 
first Napoleon, and was present at many battles. He gathered his 
specimen of Menyanthes trifoliafa amid the roar of the bloody field 
of Leipsic, showing his strong botanical bent even then. At Hanau 
he was made prisoner. On the final overthrow of Napoleon he came 
to the United States, landing in New York in July, 1816. Settling 
first in Baltimore, where he married, in 1825 he removed to Phila- 
delphia, a city which he made his home during the remainder of 
his life. He was by profession a pharmaceutist and chemist and, 
coming to this country when the science of pharmacy was in its 
infancy, at once took a high position to which his acquirements en- 
titled him. He was long one of the active members of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, and fir many years was the leading 
Pharmaceutist of Philadelphia. His store on Chestnut Street was 
the centre of attraction to the eminent physicians and men of 
science of twenty or thirty years ago, where his genial bearing and 
sympathy with scientific pursuits made all such visitors welcome. 
Mr. Durand was an active member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and was for a long time at the head of its committee on 
botany. He retired from business, with a competence, many years 
ago, but did not give up his love for botany, as nearly every day 
found him at the herbarium of the Academy engaged in some use- 
ful work. 

The manner in which Mr. Durand's attention was directed to the 
flora of this country is perhaps a bit of history worth recording. 
An eminent botanist thus relates it: "I give it, as nearly as I can 
" recollect, it being now some thirty years since I heard it from his 
" own lips. 

" When Mr. Durand left France for this country, American 
"plants were but little known and in great demand. Someone, 
" whose name I do not remember, but a gentleman of means, and 
" if I mistake not, of title, gave the young Durand funds with 
" which to purchase for him a collection of North American Plants. 
" At that time Rafinesque was in the height of his erratic career, 
" and Durand arranged with him to furnish the required collection. 
" After the bargain was made, Rafinesque, always poor, contrived 
" to get his pay in advance. The time at which the collection was 
" to be delivei ed had expired, and the day upon which the vessel was 
"to sail was close at hand, and still the plants were not delivered. 
" At last, on the very day of the sailing of the vessel, Rafinesque 
" appeared with his parcels of specimens. Durand had only time 
" for a hasty inspection and found that the bundles consisted of 
"a lot of worthless rubbish. He was highly mortified at being 
"obliged to send to his friend, who had already paid a liberal price, 
"such a poor return, and he determined to make amends by form- 
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"ing a collection himself. With this view he began to herborize, 
"and in the course of a few years sent to his friend a remittance of 
" plants that was every way satisfactory. Having begun the study 
"in this manner, he formed for it a real love which remained with 
"him through life. As to Rafinesque, he was always poor and in 
" trouble, and in the last years of his life it came in Durand's way to 
"afford him assistance. When Rafinesque died, his accumulations 
" fell into Mr. Durand's hands ; he selected such specimens as he 
" needed for his own herbarium, and then forwarded the parcels to 
" me. This was some twenty-five years asjo, and my herbarium was 
"small. I well remember with what delight I received the huge 
"parcels, nearly a cart-load, of Rafinesque's collection. As well as 
"I can now recollect there remain in my herbarium but just two 
"specimens. A more worthless lot of dried sticks and leaves — it 
" would be wrong to call them specimens — it would be difficult to 
" imagine. If the stuff that came to me in any manner represented 
" that collected for Mr. Durand's friend, I can well understand how 
" he must have felt it necessary to make some reparation." 

Rafinesque was, neverthless, an eager observer, however slovenly 
a maker of what Schleiden spitefully calls herbarium hay. 

Mr. Durand collected very thoroughly in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and was the constant Mend of all botanists who 
visited that city. Although he never said so directly, no doubt 
he did much to assist Nuttall. Nuttall was, by the way, an 
eccentric botanist. Although they met so frequently at the 
Academy aud elsewhere, and were, so to speak botanically inti- 
mate, yet Durand never knew how or where Nuttall lived. 

When Mr. Durand retired from business it was his desire to 
devote himself to botany, but at that time his eye-sight failed him 
to such a degree as to prevent him from close application to a 
study that requires correct observation. 

His principal contributions to botanical literature were: Plantm 
Heerinannianm in conjunction with Dr. Hilyard, this is an account 
of a collection made in South California; Plantae Pratteniance 
Califomicce, an account of a collection made by Henry Pratten, 
Esq These were published in the Journal of Botanical Science in 
1854 and 1855. The first of them was republished with additions 
in the 5th vol. of the Pacific R. R. surveys. In 1859 he published in 
the Journal of the Academy a Sketch of the Botany of the Basin 
of the Great Salt Zioke of Utah. This was founded upon a collection 
made by a lady, Mrs. Carrington, a resident of Salt Lake City, and 
the plants described in other memoirs were here enumerated so as to 
present a view of the botany of that region up to the time of the 
publication. Mr. Durand was also the author of a treatise Sur les 
Vignes et les Vins des Mats Unis (published in France,] and of an 
enumeration of the plants collected in the Polar regions by Kane 
and Hayes. 

Although so long a resident of this country, Mr. Durand remained 
a thorough Frenchman. It was the pride of his life to have served 
under VEmperew, and when Napoleon's nephew had medals dis- 
tributed to those who had served under his uncle there was no 
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more happy recipient of this bronze token than our friend Dnrand 
During his career he accumulated an herbarium which, though not 
remarkably large, was of great value. It probably contained a 
more complete set of Nuttall's collections than any other, not ex- 
cepting the herbarium of the Academy. In 1868 he carried out 
his long cherished intention of depositing this herbarium in the 
Paris Museum, and made a voyage to France almost solely for that 
purpose. We regret that our friend had not sufficient American 
feeling to allow his herbarium to remain in the country where it 
would be most useful. In his will he directed that specimens he 
had accumulated since 1868 should be incorporated with the main 
collection. His botanical library lie directed to be deposited in the 
herbarium room of the Academy, where it can be available for the 
working botanists, who have heretofore been obliged to go to the 
general library for works of reference. 

Mr. Durand was personally an exceedingly courteous and genial 
gentleman, who probably did as much for botany by the encourage- 
ment he gave others, as by any direct contributions he made 
himself. 

§ 55. New Species of Fungi, by W. R. Gerard. No. I. 
JEcidium Nesseae, n. sp. — Spermogonia. — Spermogonia situated 
on a thickened yellowish spot, on the upper surface of the leaves, 
opposite the clusters of peridia. JProtospores. — Perithecia densely 
aggregated, seated on a greatly thickened subiculum, either in cir- 
cinating or elongated clusters; spores orange yellow, .0007' in 
diameter. 

On leaves and stems of Nescea vertioillata, greatly distorting 
them. Where it attacks the stems it forms large gall-like excres- 
cences, from one to three inches in length, and about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, variously twisting the stems and very often bend- 
ing them nearly double ; on these excrescences the peridia are 
closely arranged in parallel lines. — Poughkeepsie, Aug. — Oct. 

Trichobasis Hyperici, n. sp. — Sori roundish, minute, reddish- 
brown, surrounded by the ruptured epidermis; scattered exten- 
sively over both surfaces of the leaf. Spores brown, ovoid, rugose ; 
.00l'"long. 

On both surfaces of leaves of Hypericum corymbosum. It is 
probable that this is the primary form of Uromyces Hyperici. Schw. 
— Poughkeepsie, August and September. 

SphEeropsiS Averyana, n. sp. — Epiphyllous ; spots dark-brown, 
perithecia circulating, each seated on a dense white mycelium ; 
spores rod-shaped, hyaline, .0003 long. 

On leaves of Ric/iardia Aethi.opica, in the fernery of Dr. Avery 
of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, July. 

DiSCOS a maculaecola, n. sp. — Spots orbicular, white, circum- 
scribed by a dark brown line. Perithecia flattened, rugose- plicate, 
sometimes scattered over the spots, but oftener seated near the cir- 
cumference. Spores 3-septate, obliquely aristate at each extremity ; 
.0006' long. 

On the upper surface of living leaves of Smilax rotundifolia. 



